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The Pournal of Belles Hettres. 
ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE WEST INDIES. 
To the Editor of the Journal of Belles Lettres. 


LETTER IV. 
St. Lucia, March 2, 1834. 

We left the hospitable island of Barbadoes on 
the evening of the Ist of March, in a niail-boat 
of sixty tons, with a facetious captain and a com- 
fortable cabin. Night soon came on, and I re- 
tired to my berth a little sea-sick. 

Going on deck early in the morning, we saw 
St. Lucia within a mile of us. Nothing can ex- 
ceed the rude outline of this island, with its 
conical mountains covered with forests, its ab- 
rupt mural precipices in the direction of the sea, 
and the almost total absence of cultivated fields 
or human habitations. A striking feature in this 
scene is Pigeon Island, consisting of two sugar- 
loaf rocks, on one of which is a fortification. 

On rounding a point of land we entered a 
small bay, and approached the town of Castries. 
The situation of this place is romantic and im- 
posing in the extreme; for the little piatform of 
ground that gives site to it is flanked in all di- 
rections, except towards the sea, by precipitous, 
wooded mountains. But, alas! for the town it- 
self: it looks as if a curse had befallen it. A 
few streets are laid out in the French manner, 
and well paved, but they are overgrown with 
grass and weeds, and overshadowed by the sur- 
rounding hills. The houses are mean and dilapi- 
dated; the whites are few, the blacks numerous. 
and all look sulky and dissatisfied. Few islands 
in the West Indies are more sickly than this: al- 
ternate mountains and marshes, rank vegetation, 
sterility and pestilence may be said to be the 
characteristics of St. Lucia. ‘To the right, on 
entering the harbour, and on a mountainous «de- 
clivity, is the burying-ground, where repose the 
ashes of hundreds of men who have sacrificed 
their lives in this Golgotha, for the love of gain. 
Among others, the governor is just dead; and, 
in truth, the honour of administering the affairs 
of this island differs but little from a death- 
warrant. 

Although St. Lucia is twice as large as Bar- 
badoes, a very small portion of it is under culti- 
vation; and parts which were formerly tilled 
have of late been abandoned. This island may 





have been prosperous under the French govern- 
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ment, but John Bull, according to his custom, 
after taking the town put a garrison in the forts, 
and left the rest to chance. 

I here saw many bread-fruit trees. ‘They 
grow luxuriantly on the parade ground, and ap- 
pear to flourish in perfection, 1 had seen a few 
in Barbadoes, and I believe they are now intro- 
duced into all the British islands. This tree, it 
may be mentioned, is not a native of the West 
Indies, but was first brought here from the Sand- 
wich Islands about fifty years ago, by direction 
of the British government. 

Part of a day at St. Lucia fully satisfied the 
curiosity of our party. We saw nothing like a 
house of entertainment; fruit was scarce, and 
the beef the captain bought proved to be so in- 
flexibly tough, that I believe it was eventually 
consigned to the fishes. 

We re-embarked with gladness, and the sails 
were spread for Martinique. 

(To be continued.) 
—=>— 


AN UNPUBLISHED BOOK, 


Three Years in the Pacific; including Notices 
of Brazil, Chile, Bolivia, Peru, Buenos Ayres, 
and Montevideo. By an Officer of the United 
States Navy. 


We have been kindly loaned a manuscript 
Journal with the above title, which is now un- 
dergoing revision for the press. ‘The author 
having granted us the privilege of selecting a 
chapter to enliven our columns, we have great 
pleasure in laying the following before the 
public. 

The Journal is a copious one, and extremely 
creditable to the writer, who has evinced a de- 
gree of research, and an accuracy of detail 
which will place him in the rank of the author 
of one of our best American works, “ A Year 
in Spain.” We trust that arrangements will be 
effected to make it public as soon as practica- 
ble. ‘The information contained in the work is 
new and extremely valuable to our citizens, who, 
we have not the least doubt will appreciate and 
reward the writer, 

—>— 
NOTICES OF CHILE. 
CHAPTER III. 


Ride to Santiago—Mode of travelling—Peonada—The honey palm 
—Carretas— Mode of descending iille—Pefuelas—Throwing the 
lazo—A bivouac—Casablanca—Posada—Modevof making butter 
—Bread—Cuesta de Zapata—Bustamente—Breakfast—Cuesta 
del Prado—A view—Entrance to Santiago—Custom house 
officers. 


Finding myself, towards the end of May, 1832, in 
Valparaiso, with a few weeks’ leisure, und a friend about 





returning to his residence near Santiago, | determined 

to ‘embrace the opportunity of paying a visit to the 

capital of Chile. This is not the most favourable sea- 

son for travelling, but inasmuch as the rains had been 

backward, we anticipated that the roads would be 
od. 

The usual mode of travelling isina gig. The ve. 
hicle used here differs in nothing from that of the Unit. 
ed States, except that the whecls are clumsy and of a 
stronger construction. It frequently happens, that the 
gig, from rough treatment, is sadly shattered, and in 
consequence, almost covered with thongs of hide run- 
ning in different directions to keep it from tumbling to 
pieces. The one we selected for our journey, had a 
neat green body, hung low, with a gilt wreath running 
peared the pannels; the top was broad and hung for- 
ward so much that it afforded us ample protection both 
from sun and rain, 

The gear of the team is rather peculiar. ‘The horse, 
placed ‘in the shafts, is harnessed in the ordinary man- 
ner, with the exception of having a short leading rein, 
held by a postilion, who rides a horse attached on the 
left side by a swingle-tree, His saddle, like al! those 
of the country, rises high before and bel.ind, affording 
a sec ire seat, and is coutposed of several picces; first, 
a rough wooden tree is put on over (wo or three back- 
cloths, and then as many pitons, or shecp skins dressed 
with the wool on and dyed of various colours, are 
placed over it. The whole is secured by a girth, made 
of a dozen thin strips of hide worked into large rings 
at each end, and attached to the saddle by similar 
thongs. The stirrups are pyramidal shaped blocks of 
wood, carved in some curious pattern, and sometimes 
ornamented with plates of silver, having Loles on one 
side to accommodate the feet, The reins are of plaited 
hide, terminating in a thong six or eight feetlong, which 
answers all the purposes of a whip. The bit is very 
powerful, and capable of controlling the most vicious 
horse. At the saddle-bow is carried a long knife used 
both for feeding and defence; the lazo or noose of*hide, 
without which the horseman would bo frequently at a 
loss, is carried behind, The postilions wear straw hats, 
over Madras or silk handkerchiefe, knotted about the 
head, the ends hanging down Uchind, A short jack ot, 
coarse pantaloons, bolas, the great spure, and the 
poncho, sometimes knotted carelessly round the waist, 
orhanging unembarrassed over uno shoulder, completes 
tho travelling dress, 

One advantage of this mode of travelling is, that the 
traveiler is free to choose his hour for setting out as 
well as that for halting; and as only two can go toge- 
ther, he always has the privilege of selecting lis com- 
pagnon du voyage. In 1626, the gig, horses, &c, were 
hired to go from Valparaiso to Santiago for seventeen 
dollars; owing to the increase of commerce and the 

quent ity of more frequent communication 
between the port and the capital, the price is reduced 
to ten dollars, 

About one o'clock, P. M. our capitaz brought the gig 
to the door; and having seen our trunks carefully 
lashed with thongs of hide to the sides of a pair of 
patient baggage mules, we mounted. While chatting 
with our friends, and giving occasional directions about 
the mules, our vehicle was well stovred with what are 








called encomiendas or small packages, directed to va- 
rious persons in Santiago. We were seated; the pos- 
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tilion looked back, nodded his head and siid interro- 
gatively, ‘ Ya vamos, Seviores?”—do we start now, 
gentlemen. We answered, ‘vamos.” He. bestowed 
nis whip right and left, and we trotted off as fast as 
the many obstructions, from mules and carretas being 
crowded in the narrow strect, would allow. When we 
reached the lower end of the almendral, we met the 
second peon or postilion with a troop of six or eight 
horses, destined as a relay upon the road. We halted; 
the eapitaz came up with the mules and drove them, as 
well as the extra horses, ahead. In the mean time, 
the second postilion hitched to the vehicle by a 
thong, passing from the shaft to Lis saddle girth; then 
both applying whip and spur, we moved up the Altes 
de Valparaiso, with three horses abreast, at a round 
tret. Domingo, the capitaz, had several new straw 
hats which he was carrying to some of his friends; 
they were placed one within the other and then upon 
his own, forming a pyramid on his head. The horse 
he rode was a stout, long bodied animal; he had 
changed his pace into a walk, when Domingo threw 
the rein behind him, and resting a band on each thigh, 
allowed his person to move from side to side with the 
alternate steps of the animal as he preceded us up the 
alto. As the ascent grew more steep, our speed slack- 
ened and the peon, name Pepé, drew forth an hojita, 
and, having properly adjusted it, held it crosswise be- 
twixt his lips while he struck fire, by the aid of a small 
horn of tinder, with flint ond steel. In a little while, 
both Pevé and Manuel, the second peon, were quietiy 
smoking. 

Pepé was a stout, well formed youth, about five feet 
six inches high, and perhaps twenty years old. He 
possessed an amiable though somewhat serious face, 
with good teeth, and a cheek like a dirty peach. He 
had a new gingham jacket which he was desiruvus of 
protecting from the dust, and therefore tied two cor. 
ners of a handkerchief under his chin, allowing it to 
hang down behind like a cloak, Manuel was perhaps 
younger, equally vigorous, but possessed of most 
roguish countenauce, though not less healthful than 
that of his companion; in fact ne was a frolicksome 
‘ooking youth, with well turned limbs. These two 
peones scemed to be the best friends in the world, and, 
had i not enquired as to the fact, I should have thought 
they were brothers ; for during the whole journey, they 
were always ready to strike fire for cach other and 
perform a thousand other litule friendly offices. The 
capitas was a man of about thirty, stout, well made, 
and six feet high, The peones obeyed his ordors cheer- 
fully, but never treated him with the deference that 1 
have seen elsewhere observed by persons similarly re- 
lated. These men were a fair specimen of what is 
terined the peonada or peon population of Chile. They 
were active, cheerful, and respectful, without being 
servile, and well calculated to ve members of a free 
and independent republic, Those men who live as they 
do, are remarkable for the developement of their lower 
limbs. It ia not unusual in some parts of the country, 
to say, * Don tiene buena pierna,” such an ons has 
a good leg; meaning, ho is a good horseman, 

The summit of the “ Altos de Valparziso,” is 1260 
fect above the level uf the sea, Like all the high land 
round Valparaiso, it is chiefly composed of blocks of 
decomposing feldspar, covered with a thin soil, scarcely 
sufficient to nourish the cactus plants that stand on its 
most prominent points. The road has been cut into 
the solid rock in some places, with very considerable 
labour; it mounts, in a ziz-zag line, up one side of a 
deep quebrada, at tho bottom of which runs a pebbled 
brook. ‘Though a considerable toll is Jeviod for keep- 
ing it in repnir, it is sadly out of order. Every laden 
inule that enters into or goes out of Valparaiso, pays 
a medio, (64 conte.) This tax is sold yearly by tho go- 
vernment at auction; the purchaser collects the toll, 
and the government engages to keep the road in good 
travolling condition. Yet, in winter it is rarely tra. 
velled in safety, for the rains of a single night swell 
the streams, and, carrying off the fragile bridges, 
ronder the road impassable till the waters subside, In 
the winter of 1827, intercourse between Santiago and 
the port was suspended, in this way, for several 





ays. 

In about half an hour We reachod the top of the hill. 
Hore, for a moment only, we had a magnificent view, 
The town lay almost benoath us, the bay spread its 
beautiful sheet of water lefore the eye, and the ocean 
expanded away till it met the sky and disappeared. 
Only ono small sail, like a bright speck on the bluo ex- 
panse, was seen approaching the harbour. 

From rough, the road now bécainesmooth; the south 
wind swept fresh and cool across it. Pepé uatied the 


poncho from his middls, and thrusting his head through 
its cuntre, concealed the upper part of his figure in its 
drapery. Manuel cast off the trace from his saddle. 
girth, and went away with the capilaz. Pepé put 
spurs, lashed his heavy whip right and left, and made 
a cheering noise tothe animals, They pricked up their 
ears; the one in the shafts set off in rapid trot, while 
that on which the postilion rode, advanced in a beauti- 
ful canter, Pepé sat like a part of the animal upon 
which he was, his poncho flapping, and the ends of the 
handkerchief round his head fluttering on the breeze. 
Quick motion is the most pleasant stimulant in the 
world, whether on shore or afloat. Pepé commenced 
a song in the nasal, yet melancholy tone of the coun- 
iry, accompanied by tie gingle of his huge spurs and 
the rattling of the 'wheels over the hard dry ground. 
My compagnon du voyage, as well as myself, during the 
slow ascent of the hill, had sunk back, each into his 
corner; he enjoyed asort of reverie, enveloped in the 
smoke of a cigar which stole quiet!y upwards, in a Jit- 
tle blue stream froin the corner of his mouth, while | 
watched the horses’ heads as they alternately nodded 
up and down, for I found nothing to luok at but the 
ascent before us, We now both roused up and looked 
back at the bay and the ocean, and then forward. The 
country as far as the eye could reach was uncultivated, 
barren, and irregular. We saw now and then a solitary 
palm-tree waving its beautiful green head on the 
breeze. Our horses, mules, and capitaz, had disappear- 
ed in some of the gullies or byroads. 

This palm is very valuable, supplying a substitute 
for honey in a country whero there are no bees. It 
grows from forty to fifty feet high; the limbs all spring 
upwards from the top of the tree, and falling over, 
form a graceful, round head. The fruit is in all re- 
spects like the cocoa.nut, except that it is not larger 
than a walnut. At particular seasons, the trank is 
bored and the sap, inspissated by evaporation forms a 
honey, which yields by distillation an intoxicating 
liquor, much prized by the lower classes, called guarape. 
The annual produce of a single tree is estimated at ten 
dollars. 

When descending a hill to Peiuelas, we overtook 
three large carretas on their way to the capital. The 
carreta or cart, isa most clumsy, unwieldy kind of 
vehicle, The wheels are about ten feet high, bound 
with a huge wooden tire, the fellies of which are ap- 
plied in such a way that the joints fall between those 
of the wheel-fellies; the whole being secured with 
wooden pins, gives strength to the structure. The 
hubs are simply blocks or rather sections of the trunk 
of a tree with a hole burnt through the centre for the 
axle, which is never greased, because, it is said, the 
squeaking noise caused by the friction of the dry wood, 
served to waken the drowsy custom house officers, sta. 
tioned on the road during the Spanish regime; and 
now the oxen have become so accustomed to the sound, 
that they are unwilling to move without it. The body 
of the cart is fourteen or fifteen feet long, by six or seven 
broad, covered over with an arching canopy, made of 
wattled straw or canes, having small square holes cut 
in the sides as look-out places, while the front and rear 
are left open. It is drawn by from four to six oxen 
yoked by the horns, by the first pair of which is sus- 
tained the tonguo of the carrela, The driver or capitaz 
wears a cone shaped hat, poncho, and a pair of bragas, 
sustained above the loins by a sash; they fall a little 
below the knoe, and, being cut straight, tho inner seam 
applies itself closo to the leg, while the outer one 
stands afar off. The legs are bare; tho feet are pro- 
tectod by sandals of untanned leather, or shocs mado 
somewhat after the fashion of the moccasin of the 
North Amorican Indian. He is armed with a pole ten 
or twelve feet long, pointed with a nail or piece of 
sharp iron, with which he guides his cattle; each one 
of the team has a name, and if not obedient when 
called, is made to feel the point of the goad, 

The carrelas we came up with, were laden with bales 
and packages; carrying also on top, balos of straw, 
not chopped but broken by tho fashion of treading out 
the grain by mares instead of threshing it; this was 
for the provender of the journey which extends from 
six to ten days, according to the state of the ronds, 
The teamsters were waking near the carretas, guiding 
them down hill; to prevent a tuo rapid descent, a yoke 
of oxen was attached by a hide rope to the tail of each 
cart. The animals understood their duties well; for 
they placed their feet in advance, and yielded the 
ground as they were dragged forward by the horns, 
answering all the purpose to the carrefa that a kedge 
anchor does toa ship moving in a tideway;—that is, 
of retarding the progress. 
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While we were looking at the carretas, Domingo and 
Manuel came up)with the mules and horses. Manuel 
passed his lazo round the centre of the axle of the gig, 
and fastening it to his saddle-girth, reined in his horse 
behind us, and we followed down the hill, kedging in 
the same style as the carrefas. 

When near the ranchos or huts which form the pue- 
blo or town, two or three bare-hcaded, half naked chi!- 
dren ran along beside us, holding out flowers, and cry- 
ing, “toma, senores; un real,”"—take (them,) gentlemen; 
arcal. Though it was rather cool, the present of flowers 
was romantic enough; but the call for the real remind- 
ed me of one of the letters of Miss Biddy Fudge, 


“ This is all that’s occurred sentimental as yet ; 
Except, indced, some little flower nymphs we’ve met, 
Who disturb one’s romance with pecuniary views, 
Flinging flowers in your path, and then bawling for 

sous!” 


The post of Pejiuelas, as it is termed, is three leagues 
from Valparaiso, and 941 foet above the level of the 
sea. There ishere, a venta or inn, where many, who 
ride thus far for ploasure, stop. Here we found a table 
spread with cold corned beef, ham, tongue, &c.; and 
a half dozen English midshipmen from one of the men- 
of-war in the harbour, amusing themselves, by endea- 
vouring to throw the lazo or noose. Their frequent 
failures served to set off the dexterity with which our 
peones chught the horses which were to relieve those 
riddén thus far. The /azo is a hide rope, ten or twelve 
yards long, with a running noose at one end. When 
used the noose is opened for about a yard, and the coil 
is held in the left hand, while the right keeps the 
noose in a circular motion over the head; when fairly 
spread, it is thrown with unerring aim, and lodges over 
the neck of the animal to be taken. The moment the 
lazo encircles his neck, the horse, that before was so 
shy as to render it impossible to approach him, be- 
comes completely docile, 

Having changed horsos, we again took our seats and 
continued on, rising and descending hills, for three 
leagues over a very irregular, barren country. This 
distance brought us to the fablas or plains. The sun 
had sunk, and left the sky brilliant in stars and azure. 
The atmosphere in Chile duting the winter, is clearer 
than inany part of the world, and the splendour of the 
moonlight nights cannot be exceeded any where. 

At ashort distance before us we saw a light, and on 
drawing near, perecived that it proceeded from a fire 
in the midst of three or four carretas that had halted 
for the night. We again alighted to change horses. 
As far as we could see over the plain we could discern 
no house. The fire was surrounded by the carreleros 
or teamsters; some were seated on the ground with 
their feet drawn up, and their hands locked in front of 
their knees; same were standing with arms folded ; 
others reclined upon an elbow, gazing at the burning 
faggots, and others again were moving about, silently 
arranging the provender for the cattle. The bales of 
straw had been brought from the carretas, and the 
oxen stood peacefully chewing the cud, having satis- 
fied their appetite on this meagre fare. Small earthen 
pans or ollas, placed on tripods of stones, were stewing 
and sonding forth a savoury smell of garlic, and two or 
three pieces of charqui or * jerked beef” were broiling 
on thecoals. As we drew near to enjoy the benefit of 
the fire—for the air had grown chill as November, se- 
veral dogs made a furious attack upon us, but were at 
once recalled by an authoritative voice; “ Ay! perro, 
ush—perro—grandisima pula ;” the last superlative be. 
ing followed by a stone, the curs slunk away and laid 
down undor the carts, So soon as the uproar subsided, 
they said, “ pasan ustedes adelante, seniores ; hace frio,” 
pass forward, gentlemen; it is cold, We found com. 
fortable seats on the tongue of one of the carrelas; at 
once lighted our cigars and took -part in the conversa- 
tion, ‘These peores were lamenting the want of rain, 
and drew a most gloomy picture of the state of the 
country. “ The flocks and herds,” said they, “ are 
perishing in every direction for want of fodder—our 
mules and oxen are growing leaner and loancr overy 
day—straw is dear, and we must lay up for the season, 
to give our cattle an opportunity to fatten.” 

Phe glare from the fire presented tho group in strong 
relicf; their brown ponchos and bragas, 80--burnt faces 
and bare legs, gave them a wild appearence, that might 
have induced one to mistake the scene for a bivouac of 
banditti. 

In a few minutes ouy capitas cried, “ya estamos, 
sefiores,’—we are ready, sirs. We again mounted, and, 
having first rolled our cloaks around us, each settled 
into hie own corner. As it was growing late, Manuel 
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hitched his beast on the right; and while the horse 
in the shafts trotted at a rapid ratc, those under the 
gaddle went ata hand-gallop. The road was now hard, 
smooth, and perfectly level. By the light of the stars 
we could perceive that the capitas kept the relief horses 
and mules trotting on ahead. For the — part of 
the way, Pepe and Manuel relieved each other in low, 
plaintive ditties, which were unintelligible to us on ac- 
count of tho rattling of the wheels, the pattering of 
hoofs on the hard ground, and the gingle of spurs. 
Whenever we oi a bivouac such as above described, 
Manuel always hailed with the greatest good humour, 
and was always answered in some gay saying. 

In this manner we rode four leagues, which brought 
us to the pueblo of Casablanca, through the street of 
which we drove at a round rate, ainidst the uproar of 
barking dogs. As we passed the houses, we saw 
through the wide open doors, by the dim light of a tal- 
Jow candle burning in each, the figures of men and wo- 
men rolled in ponchos and shawls, sauntering about 
the rooms, Not an individual was induced by curiosity 
to come to the street to gape at our noisy party, as, | 
think, would have been the case in the small villages of 
some of the “ immortal States.” 

A little after eight o’clock we alighted in the court- 
yard of a posada or a tavern, kept by an Italian named 
Feroni, which has the reputation of being the best in 
the place. Feroni was a polite, tall, well-made man, 
with an aquiline nose, black whiskers, and large black 
eyes. His language was a sort of jumble of Italian 
and Spanish with an occasional dash of French. He 
ushered us into a travelling-room on one side of an in- 
ner patio or court, where we found three gentleman 
voyageurs. One, a huge Frenchman, as corpulent as 
Daniel Lambert was wont to be represented on our 
copy-books, in by-gone days; another was a tall, al- 
most bone-bare Spaniard, with an immense nose and 
a squeaking voice; and the third a young Chileno of 
pleasing manners. An oblong table stood in the cen- 
tre of the room, leaving space on each side for chairs 
and servants to pass, covered with a cloth, stained with 
red wine and scattered with crumbs, informing us that 
the party had just supped. At one end of the apart- 
ment stood a long settee, which filled the space between 
the side walls; at the other, was the entrance and a 
small table with glasses and bottles. 

The Frenchmen sat at une end of the settee, picking 
his teeth with a fork, while the old Spaniard lolled at 
the other, smoking an hoja cigar; both were listening 
to the little Chileno, who was walking up and cown, 
puffing at intervals, when we entered. Thic party sa- 
luted us very politely, asked us to be seated, and then 
the Chileno continued his recita), Feroni enquired, 
“ Cavalire, que quieren uss des cenar ;” meaning, guntle- 
men, on what will you sup?) Having ascertained our 
wishes on that head, he retired and brought in a large 
copper pan of well-burnt charcoal, which was quite 
comfortable to our benumbed fingers and toes, 

After the fire had infused a little suppleness into my 
limbs, I walked forth to survey the premises while our 
supper was preparing. Tie bese is one story high, 
built around a patio or court-yard, into which open se- 
veral sinall sleeping rooms, the travellers’ room, a pase- 
age to the kitchen, and another to the stable yard, 
The small rooms in front are cecupied by Feroni, Ma- 
dam Feroni, and all the litle Feronis, I found the 
family seated on mats around a brasero of coals, prat- 
tling, while the mother squatted on the ground a la 
furque, ongared with her sewing, with a very low table 
before her to support the candice, The children, though 
barefoot, were otherwise warmly clothed, The furni. 
ture of the room was complete in a few old, stamped 
leather back chaire, and a bed which scemed to be the 
common receptuele for cast off ponchos, shawls, caps, 
Xe. To the right of this family apartment was another 
of about the same dimensions, in which Feroni had a 
sinail, dirty table, with pen, ink and paper. In one 
cornor was a bed, in another a half dozen skins of but. 
ter, and overhead hung, to the naked beams, a-quantity 
of Bologna seusages of no mean excellence. This, it 
will be seen, was the office, or sanctum, of our Boniface. 

In Chile, butter is packed in sheep skins, with the 
wool side out, and would be very goud, in spite of ap- 
pearances, were it not so much walted, Tho operation 
of churning is performed by a donque; the cream is put 
into large gourds, o« dry skins, placed on his back, and 
then the animal is kept trotting round the yard till the 
butter is made. In this art they seem not to have 
advanced a single step since its discovery; fur we are 
told that a countryman somewhere lost a large jug of 
cream, by carrying it for some distanco on a hard- 
trotting horse, which accident led to the important in- 





vention of churns and butter. A friend told me, that 
he had presented, some years ago, a yankee churn to 
a family residing near the capital and taught them to 
use it. So long as it wgs a novelty they were pleased, 
but at the end of a few weeks decided the donque made 
butter just as well, and consequently threw it aside! 

Casablanca is situated in the midst of. a vast plain, 
which is well irrigated, and produces quantities of 
wheat, butter, cheese, apples, peaclies, peare, &c. It is 
ton leagues from Valparaiso, and consists of two long 
streets, which meet at right angles; in the elbow thus 
formed stand the chureh and the curate's dwelling, 
which opens on a green grass plot in front. The houses 
are mostly one story high, built of adobes, or sun-dried 
bricks, and roofed with red tiles. The population does 
not exceed one thousand souls. 

Half an hour after our arrival Feroni announced 
stipper, which consisted of roasted lamb, eggs, tea, 
bread, and excellent butter. The bread in Chile is made 
with a small addition of lard, ur grasa, and a little an- 
nis to give it favour. The wheat and flour of Chile 
are remarkably excellent; when manufactured by 
French bakers, it is equal in sweetness and nutritive 
qualities to any bread I have ever tasted. It is gene- 
rally made in the form of small rolls. 

Soon after ending our meal we retired to our re. 
spective sleeping apartments. Mine was furnished 
with a matras, spread upon a platform made of reeds, 
placed side by side, raised about two feet from the 
ground, which was covered by a coarse petaté, or mat. 
A washi-stand stood under a vile distorter of personal 
beauty—a Chinese mirror, about a foot square. | 
found consolation, however, soon after being buried up 
to the chin in Feroni’s clean bed. 

At daylight, according to direction, the capitaz knock- 
ed at the door, and holding a lantern up to the window, 
cried, “Senor, arriba, arriba”—up, up, sir! Feroni 
had prepared tea for us, which was a comfort of a cold 
morning, and in which the big Frenchman joined us. 
Then, settling himself alone in his gig, rolled in a large 
blue cloak, tying a comforter around his neck ! burying 
his chin in its folds, placing a little fur cap on his head, 
well drawn down in front, leaving no part of his face 
uncovered, (for his eyes were defended by a pair of 
spectacles,) off he drove before us. We took our scats, 
almost as well defended as tho Frenchman, and fol- 
lowed. As we dashed out of the gate, our wheels broke 
through a shect of ice, nearly an inch thick. The sun 
had not yet risen above the mountains which encircled 
the plain; the air was calm and piercing; the sky was 
clear, blue, and a star still lingered in sight. Our road 
lay before us in ono long, straight line of three leagues 
anda half to the Cuesia de Zapata. The hedge that 
ran along on cither hand was dry, and the trees were 
every where leafless. 

At the foot of the Cuesta are a number of algarrobo 
and quillai trees,, Here Manuel hitched his horse to 
the gig, and we ascended the zig-zag road of the Cuesta, 
three horses abreast, Its highest point is 1,850 feet 
above the level of the sea. When we reached it, we 
looked back upon the road we had just passed, which 
appeared like a singlo white line stretched across the 
plain. Hero we felt, for the first time that morning, 
the cheering influence of the sun’s rays, which thawed 
our silence (till then uninterrupted) into conversation; 
even the big Fronchman looked out round the side of 
his gig top, and cried, “ C'est un joli matin!” Manuel 
again passed his /aso around the axle, and we again 
kedged down after the Frenchman. About ten o'clock 
we stopped at an inn situated at the foot of the Cuesta, 
in a vale called El Cajon de Zapata, where we changed 
horses and again.moved on. The country is level and 
cultivated till it reaches an immense nill, or ratner, 
mountain, that surrounds the plain, forming it into a 
great basin, About one o'clock we halted at Busta- 
mente, whieh is 1,773 feet above the level of the sea, 
and seven leagues from Santiago. Here we stopped to 
breakfast. The posada is a one story building, sur- 
rounding three sides of a court, or square, having a 
low corridor, in rather a decayed condition, running 
round it. We found every thing very coinfortable and 
clean; at least, fer a high road in Chile. 

They gave us for breakfast the universal casuelo and 
a roasted Joma, with tea and chocolate. ‘Tho casuelo 
consists of boiled chicken, potatoes, onions, and carrots, 
tomatoes and eggs; the whole being well seasoned with 

rease, aji, (a specics of capsicum,) and a little garlic. 
‘he grease and aji are browned in an earthen vessel 
or olla and poured over the dish just at thy moment it 
is served up. In spite of its incongruous materials, to 
a hungry stomach this mixture is far from being des. 
picable, The loma is tho tender loin of the bullock, dis- 


sected out entire, and roasted on the coals, and is an 
exceedingly precious morsel, 

In proportion as our appetites succumbed to the good 
things placed before us the Frenchman grew communica- 
tive. He was the principal ofa fashionable female school, 
and, about ten days previously, had lost his wife in her 
accouchement. He lamented her Joss, and expatiated 
on her virtues, “ Because,” said he,“ 1 have been cast- 
ing my eyes about among tho Chilenas, and I am un- 
able to find one who can supply her place in the semi- 
nary!” Three weeks after this he was married. So 
much for the conjugal love of a Frenchman ! 

We again mounted, and were soon ascending the 
great Cuesta del Prado, which rises 2,543 fect above 
the level of the sea. On one side the road has twenty- 
cight turns; it has been called the Simplon of America. 
It winds, zig-zag, over a kind of round mountain spur, 
far into the deep and almost perpendicular quebradas, 
which are on either side. In them, though the sun had 
passed the meridian, white frost still hung on the leaf- 
less shubbery, and the little puddles on the road were 
still covered with ice. This road, though good as it 
can well be made, is dangerous; carriages have been 
hurled from the top into the quebrada below, and it is 
needless to say what was the fate of the passengers! 
The passage of the Cuesta de Zapata is equally dan. 
gerous, for similar accidents have occurred upon it. 

When at the top, the most splendid scene imaginable 
broke upon the view. The sky was cloudless, the at- 
mosphero was clear, and the azure hvavens seemed 
transparent. The Cordilleras of the Sierra Nevada 
stood in a mighty chain before us, reaching their sum- 
mits cighteen thousand feet towards the blue vault. 
The fleecy snows—the accumulation of ages—hung 
like a bright mantle over its rocks and cliffs, falling 
gracefully into the profound gorges and deep glens, 
like the folds of a rich drapery. At the base the capi- 
tal was perceived, but its towers and fanes sank into 
insignificance in presence of the stupendous mountain! 
To the right, the steam of Mapocho stole glittering 
over the vege ; and the field of Maipu recalled to me. 
mory the struggle for independence. To the left, the 
pueblo of Colina appeared like a white speck on the 
plain. In every direction were sprinkled chacras and 
haciendas, telling us of the labours that were going 
forward. Between us and the sky, condors—nmammoths 
of the air—sailed in a lung file towards the bosom of 
the Andes. This scene is truly sublime. Admiration 
seems spell-bound, and we are at first filled with awe 
for the mighty grandeur of the work of nature; we 
ouly exclaim, “how wonderfully sublime!” and gaze 
on in silence! 

As before, we kedged down the Cuesta, always look. 
ing at the scene before us when not prevented by the 
road winding far into the quebrada; indeed, it seemed 
impossible to take the eye trom it, Having passed the 
Cuesta, the road became leve! and we drove rapidly. 
The sun had ceased to cast his rays on the glittering 
mountain, and the curtain of night began to darken 
the vega; but the rosy tint of the snow and the glowing 
sky above atill remained when we arrived at the en. 
trance of the city. 

The view of the Andes, which absorbed our whole 
attention during the afternoon, leading the mind into a 
thousand speculations, left us, when the day closed, 
with feelings elevated above the ordinary concerns of 
life. But at the entrance of the city all that elevation 
was crushed, and the mind forced into a new channel. 
The officers of the customs, stationed at the outskirts 
of the enpital, stopped us. Two long, lank fellows, 
with their broad brimmed, straw hats, tied under the 
chin, the brim floating free, and Jong, dark coloured 

onchos, made their appearance, Ono held a dirty tal- 
be candle in one hand, and bent the long lean fingers 
of the other round the flame to defend it from the air, 
at the same time endeavouring to look over the light, 
for the glare prevented him from seeing any thing. 
The first advanced upon the Frenchman, whom, after 
much grumbling on his part, they forced to dismount. 
A man of his dimensions is generally good natured, 
but ho did not rise willingly from aseat in which he 
had been sottled fur two hours, As he stepped cau- 
tiously to the ground, a deep groan, ab imo pectore, es- 
caped slowly from his lips, infusing itself into the word 
sacré pronounced in a tone, vividly descriptive of the 
feelings of his inward man. The officers, notwith- 
standing, carefully searched the gig and found a small 
box directed to the French consul at Santiago. The 
French Dominie pleaded in vain. It was aguinst the law 
to carry sealed letters or packages; this was, there.ore, 
a prize. Finding remonstrance useless, he again took 


his seat and drove off, breathing, as long as we could 
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hear him, a mountain of French curees on “les co- 
quins.” 

Our turn came next. Without ceremony, they very 
imperatively saluted us with, “ Salga del viraloche y 
dejanos ver que tiene,”"—get out of the coach and let us 
see what it cuntains, Seeing the fruitless effects of re- 
monstrance in the case of our companion of the road, 
we thought ready compliance might at lcast procure us 
politeness. We therefore alighted. My eompagnon du 
voyage had brought with Lim a pound of snuff for an 
old gentleman in the country and a box of cigars for 
himself; and for which he had a guia or permit from 
the customhouse at Valparaiso. One of these vigilant 
officers had mounted and already epened the gig box, 
when tho guia was presented to him. The candle bearer 
drew near and stood in front of the wheel, leaning into 
the vehicle, while the other seated himself, stretching 
the paper between his hands, and leaned forward to the 
light which was now held before if. Both began read- 
ing and spelling the pormit, commencing, “ Puerlo y 
Ciudad de Valparaiso y veinte cinco de Mayo.” Every 
word was carefully read or spelled, their heads turning 
from sido to side as their eyes followed the linea. When 
they had finished the perusal, the snuff and cigars were 
duly examined, to make sure that no more than the 
quantities named in the guias bad been brought. At 
length being satisfied that the gig contained nothing 
contraband, the capitas was ordered to unload the 
mules of our trunky. While this was doing, he who 
seemed tu be superior drew forth a pocket box of 
coarsely powdered tobacco, and, having very Jeisurely 
prepared an hoja cigar, commenced smoking. The 
tranks were opened in the middle of the road, Not an 
article escaped minute examination; every shirt was 
spread out, and even the soat pockets looked into. All 
this was done with the greatest sang/roid, with a view 
no doubl, as my compugnon du voyage suggested, to 
obtain some trifling gratification, which he opposed on 
the principle of being unjust, To their surprise our 
patience was as indefatiguble as theirown ; and at last 
they said we might proceed, apologising, however, be- 
fore we parted, for their minute search, telling us, that 
they had found, only a few days since, a lot of smug- 
gled ribands, concealed in a ludy’s soiled linen, which 
they brought to light from the top of her maid's 
trunk! 

All this might have been avoided by slipping a few 
reals into the hands of these faithful public servants, 
but my companion was anxious for satisfaction in an- 
other way ; whether he ever obtained it, 1 am unable 
to state, 

After the trunks were locked,—not without difficulty 
however—and placed again on the mules’ backs, we 
rattled through the streets to the Fonda Inglesa, right 
glad to get to our journey’send. Here we were doom- 
ed to meet disappointment; allthe rooms were full, 
But fortunately, after a little enquiry, we found furnish. 
ed lodgings at La Fonda de la Constitucion, nearly 
opposite, though no table, so that we slept in the one 
house and ate in the other. 





From the April number of the Medical Magazine, pub- 
lished in Boston. 


PULMONARY CONSUMPTION. 


Illustrations of Pulmonary Consumption. By Samuel 
George Morton, M.D. Key & Biddle, Philadelphia, 
and Allen & Ticknor, Boston. pp. 183. 


Although, in a suitable notice of this valuable work, 
we are somewhat behind must of our coteaporaries in 
point of time, a sense of duty will not permit us to be 
a whit behind them in our commendation both of its 
design and execution. It is quite an event in these 
days of lectures, epitomes, dictionaries, cyclopedias, 
&c., to meet with any thing like a systematic treatise 
on any particular disease; but an entire volume, of 
respectable dimensions, on phthisis, is at once a no- 
velty and desideratuin, even the undertaking of which 
has especial claims to our admiration, A novelty—for, 
notwithstanding the activity of the medical press for 
the last eight or ten years, this formidable discase has 
by no means received its share of attention. 


The work before us is divided into nine chapters, and 
concludes with an appendix, and twelve plates, pre- 
senting coloured drawings of various morbid conditions 
of the lungs, which are among the handsomest things 
of the kind we have ever seen. The pathologist and 
his artist both deserve the satisfaction of an <ssurance 
that no person who has i ted the bodies of con- 
sumptive patients, can fail to recognise, in these plates, 





appearances which have often presented during his dis- 
sections, and which will here be recalled to his mind 
vividly and distinctly. They remind ys of Dr. Bailey’s 
plates of hepatic disease,and if others appreciate those 
as wo do, we could say nothing more complimentary 
to Dr. Morton, than this comparison jmplies. Most of 
them are taken from cases which are given at length in 
the body of the work, owe a. 
The two next chapters are on “ Complications of 
Phthisis with other Diseases,” and contain many valu- 
able cases and remarks, He thinks that hepatic affec. 
tions are in most cases consecutive, and that tracheal 
phthisis may exist as an independent disease, and de- 
destroy life without organic affection of the lungs. 
The eighth chapter is devoted to the “ Physical 
Signs” of phthisis, and afforded us an agreeable dis- 
appointment, For, observing in the preface, that the 
author had enjoyed the instructions of the celebrated 
Lacnnec, wo anticipated an elaborate glorification of 
auscultation in general, and of the stethoscope in par- 
ticular. But our author’s good sense transcended his 
deference for the hobby of his admired preceptor, and 
his comments on this modo of investigation are brief 
and modest; the more so, we are inclined to believe, 
fromthe uncommon advantages ho has enjoyed and 
imptoved, of testing its practical value by his own ex- 
perience, 

The observations on diet, clothing, sea voyages, 
preg of climate, &c., are very judicious, and would 
afford many agreeable quotations for our readers; but 
we prefer to advise them to read the whole as the author 
has connected thein, The chief fault in this, as in 
every part of the volume, is that there is not enough 
of it, and we conclude our notice with the words of 
one of our cotemporaries, in the sentiment of which 
we concur—" Dr, Morton has committed the rare fault 
of having written foo litile, In saying this we mean 
to confer praise; but we likewise mean to’convey cen- 
sure,” 


—— 


EDITOR'S TABLE. 


Silliman’s Journal for April has been for somo days 
in our possession, It isa particularly rich and valuable 
number, perhaps the most so of any we have seen for 
two years. The editor, who receives little or no pecu- 
niary reward for his great labour, states that the pre- 
sent subscription is about sufficient to pay its current 
expenses; he, however, is naturally anxious it should 
do more, and invites its friends to assist in getting fur- 
ther patronage. The work is so creditable to our coun. 
(ry, that we should extremely regret its failure. 

The reprints of the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews 
for January, issued by Lilly, Wait & Co., of Boston, 
ure particularly worthy of notice. The last article in 
the Edinburgh on ‘Thackeray's history of the Earl of 
Chatham, is very able; several of the articles are well 
calculated to interest the Ameiican public. Three 
belles lettres articles in theQuarterly, those on German 
watering places, ou “ Monk” Lewis’s Journal of a 
West India Proprietor, and on Crabbe’s Life by his son, 
are worth the price of the whole volume. 

Bishop Doane’s edition of the remains of the Rev. 
Dr. Wharton, of Burlington, N. J., we have read with 
pleasure, though the memoir is too brivf and not com- 
plete, and is otherwise defective in a literary point of 
view. In lieu of one continuous narrative, Bishop 
Doane has presented us with, 

ist. A memoir of his own writing, of only twenty-six 
pages. 

2d. A funeral sermon preached by himself, 

3d. A letter of two pages from Bishop White. 

4th. Another memoir written by the editor of the 
Episcopal Recorder. 

ey A memoir which appeared in the Daily Chro- 
nicle. 

6th. Another taken from the Churchman. 

All these repeat more or less the same fucts, whicia it 
would bave been better to mention consecutively once, 
referring to the authorities if necessary. Notwithstand- 
ing this literary defect in the memoir, it is interesting, 
particularly to those who knew the venerable and pious 
subject of the work. Dr. Wharton was educated fora 
catholic priest, but from conviction left that commu- 
nion for the protestant faith, which he ably defended 
in a series of publications in great request when they 
first appeared, and till this edition was issued, entirely 
out of print. The work will be sought fur by those 
who take an interest in theological coutroversies. 

We have on hand for pullication in the “ Library,” 
a work of very extraordinary interest, entitled “ Me- 
moirs of Henry Masers de Latude, who was confined 



















during thirty-fiye years, in the different state prisons 
in France. Arranged from the original documents, b 
Monsieur Thierry, advocate and member of sever 
academies.” It was published in France in 1790, when 
it excited an unparalleled degree of interest, und is now 
first translated into English, The memoirs of Baron 
Trenck fade into insignificance before these true me- 
moirs. 

The Family at Home, or familiar illustrations of the 
various domestic duties,x—with an introductory notice. 
By G. D. Abbott. 

The Every Day Book. By Peter Parley ; illustrated 
by numerous engravings, 

These beautiful volumes are fresh from the press of 
Carter, Hendee & Co., of Boston, publishers to whom 
wo are frequently indebted for the very elegant style in 
which their books ure printed. In the present instance, 
the value of the works enumerated above, does not 
depend solely upon tho typography and plates; the 
contents, which we have cxamined carefully, aro ad. 
mirably calculated to beguile the young into their po- 
rueal, and such as no Christian parent could rationally 
object to; we therefore cordially recommend them to 
the public, as good, cheap, and beautiful. 

One word to publishers of children's, and schoo! 
books in general—the mero exterior beauty or elegance 
of the plates should not be the solo objects of attention. 
Books for the young should always be mado of good 
materials and put together strongly. We design to 
point out, hereafter, such as deserve notice in this ro- 
spect—thousands of parents wiil join us in reprohend- 
ing the other too numerous classes. 


—>> 
New American Publications. 

The Remains of tho Rev, Charlos Flenry Wharton, 
D. D., with a Memoir of his life, by Bishop Doane, of 
New Jersey. 2 vols, 12mo, Philadelphia-—-George 
Latimor & Co. 

The Every-Day Book for Youth, by Peter Parley, 
illustrated by numerous engravings. Boston—Carter, 
Hendse, & Co, 

The Family at Home, or Familiar Tlustrations of 
the Various Domestic Duties, with an introductory no- 
tice, By G.D, Abbot. Same publishers. 

Sentences and Short Anthems, Hymn Tunes and 
Chants, appropriate to various occasions of public wor- 
ship, by Lowel! Mason, Professor in the Boston acade- 
my of Music. Published by the Boston Handel and 
Haydn Socicty. 


—>—— 
LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

Key & Biddle have in press a volume of Tales by 
the accomplished Mrs. Sigourney. The sooner they 
appear the better for both reider and publisher. 

Wakefield’s History of the Indian War, between the 
United States and a portion of the Sac and Fox tribes 
of Indians under Black Hawk, is in the press of Mr. 
Goudy, of Jacksonville, Illinois, and nearly completed. 

Russell, Odiorne, & Co. of Boston, will publish imme. 
diately “ Familiar Letters on Publie Characters and 
Events, from the Peace of 1783 to the War between 
the United States and Great Britain in 1815,” by the 
Hon. Wim, Sullivan, L. L. D., in one volume, beauti- 
fully printed like their edition of Roscoe’s Life and 
Writings. 

This book will probably create mcre sensation than 
any that has appeared on the politics of this country- 
Mr. Jefferson’s opinions and his public character will 
be pretty severely scrutinised. 

A Manual of Psalmody; or, Rudiments of Music on 
the Pestalozzi or German Systein, explained and de- 
veloped ; embracing the plan pursued by the author in 
his several schouls in Boston and Salem. By Lowell 
Mason. Boston—Carter, Hendee, & Co. 

Modern Geography, on the basis of Bulby & Good- 
riche’s larger work, “Goodriche’s Universal Atlas with 
sixty-two maps.” Ib. 

leaveland’s Sequel to FirstLessons in Latin. Ib. 


Peter Parley in French. 

We have received the first nuinber of a French semi- 
monthly publication from Lilly, Wait, & Co. Some of 
the most interesting articles are tuken frora Parley's 
and the People’s Magazine, and clothed in a French 
dress by Professor Surault, French Instructer in Har- 
vard University. 

The price is two dollars a year, full of illustrations, 
and of the size of Parloy’s Magazine. It will prove an 
attractive work for the young French tyro. 


—= 
Helen will be nearly or quite concluded in our next 
number. 














